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altogether impossible, it is much more likely that the
scoundrel was a burglar more than ordinarily daring on
account of Shelley's youth and known delicacy, and also
on account of the probable ready gold of the young
philanthropist, who was almost daily wont to relieve the
poor, and who but a short time before had sent an
indigent widow a five-pound note. But eight out of ten
people then and now consider the 'whole affair to have
been an hallucination. The evidence in support of this,
however, is counterbalanced by that to the contrary. If
the pistol-ball presumably fired by the assailant was found
indented in the wainscot towards instead of from the
direction of the window, there was the testimony of the
bail-pierced night-gown. But, whether hallucination or
not, the Shelleys were so much alarmed (Shelley himself
was for a time entirely prostrated by the nervous shock
and constant apprehension) that an immediate move far
from Tannyrallt was decided upon. There is one thing
which is absolutely clear to all unprejudiced persons,
namely, that while the episode may have been halluci-
natory, it was no figment of Shelley's. Personally I do
nothesitate, after a careful examination of all the evidence
for and against the Shelleyan account, to believe that,
substantially, the story is true. There is no real evidence
in favour of the assassin theory, but this has nothing to
do with the fundamental truth of what is alleged to have
occurred at Tannyrallt. Naturally enough the poet
never disallowed the idea of attempted assassination;
even in Italy, years later, he sometimes feared that his
adversary was on his track. We may fairly conclude that
the house was entered by a desperate burglar, and that and explained what thisile at Oxford Shelley kept up a varied .correspon-1 can
